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that he lacked concreteness, sensuousness, and pas-
sion. Perhaps the best that can be said of him as
a poet is that, notwithstanding these deficiencies,
there is usually a poetic stress in his verse, a burden
and an intensity of poetic appeal, that would be
hard to match in any other poet. He had the eye
and the ear of the poet preternaturally sharpened,
but lacked the full poetic utterance. It would
seem as if he besieged the Muses with all the more
seriousness and eloquence because of the gifts that
had been denied him. His verse is full of disem-
bodied poetic values, of " melody born of melody."
Compared with the other poets, he is like an es-
sence compared to fruits or flowers. He pierced
the symbol, he discarded the corporeal; his science
savors of magic, his power of some mysterious
occult force. Yet to say he is not a true poet implies
too much; he does not stop short of the achieve-
ments of other poets, but goes beyond them. He
would get rid of the bulk, the mass, and save the
poetry; get rid of the concrete and catch the ideal;
in other words, turn your mountain of carbon into
diamonds.

As a rule, the qualities we miss from his verse
he did not aim to put there; he did not himself
value them in poetry. He knew the classic models
were not for him. He valued only the memorable
passages, the lightning strokes of genius, the line
that
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